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overtake the plane and it would be possible to circum-
navigate the globe in daylight without seeing a single
sunset.
If we were to drop a heavy weight from the top of
the Empire State Building, which is about 1,200 feet
high, disregarding the resistance of the air, the load
would strike the pavement of Fifth Avenue with a
speed less than one-half of the 441 miles of the plane.
In order to reach this speed, it would be necessary
again, disregarding the air resistance, to drop the weight
from a height about five times greater, namely, from
more than 6,400 feet. The speed of this plane is about
one-half of the velocity of an ordinary revolver
bullet.
As for the greatest altitude, the present World
Record is 72,394 feet. It was established by Captain
G. A. Anderson and Captain A. W. Stevens of the
United States Army Air Corps, in a stratosphere bal-
loon. While at the maximum altitude, these aeronauts
had about ninety-five per cent of the mass of the atmo-
sphere already below them and only a tiny five per cent
of the rarefied air still separated them from the mysteri-
ous depths of interplanetary space. From this height
they could observe and photograph the curvature of
the earth.
Analysing these results, as well as a great many
others, and recognizing the considerable progress and
the numerous achievements made in all branches of the
aircraft science, industry and flight operation, we can
appreciate that the last twenty-five years were not spent
in vain. It may now be interesting to glance ahead and
to discuss what can be expected in aviation during the
next quarter of a century.